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A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 


Begin... 


. with the Ile de la Cité from where the Capetians began to conquer the soil of France” 


Paris: Sociology of a City 


by J. P. MAYER 


Sociology deals with problems of society: here is a sociologists ‘view’ of Paris. 


Mr Mayer's 


books on Alexis de Tocqueville, his Sociology of Film, etc., have shown to what extent he is aware 
of the socio-historical aspects of our contemporary world. He is at present editing the complete 
works of de Tocqueville from his headquarters in Paris at the Bibliotheque de U Institut de France 


I NEVER loved sight-seeing. I believe the only 
way to know a foreign country, a foreign city, 
is to live in it. I am happy to be so lucky as 
to spend four months of the year in Paris. I 
work in Paris, I participate in the life of the 
Parisians. I am, I believe, a Parisian when I 
am in Paris. Yet the fact that I also live in 
London gives me the distance to observe 
things in Paris which the ordinary Parisian 
may not appreciate. He gets used to the 
beauty of his capital. For me Paris is always 
a novelty. The sight-seer gets easily over- 
whelmed by too much beauty: he will try to 
absorb Paris in one week—its architecture, 
its theatres, its museums, its shops, its women, 
its food . . . all this is too much for a short 
time. You must see and experience a few 


things Parisian, then you will understand 
the meaning of this unique city. 

Begin perhaps with the Ile de la Cité from 
where the Capetians began to conquer 
the soil of France. Look at La Sainte- 
Chapelle and try to imagine that the old 
French kings made their home here. I 
always take my friends to see Sainte-Chapelle, 
which is probably the finest Gothic church in 
Europe. It was built in three years. No 
modern architect could achieve such a won- 
der of delicacy and wholeness, not even an 
American one. Naturally, you must realize 
that the old royal palace doesn’t exist any 
more, nor do the administrative buildings 
which housed the higher clergy and the great 
dignitaries of the early French kingdom 
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(the Palais de Justice which today surrounds 
Sainte-Chapelle was built more than 600 
years later). 

Then walk over to Notre-Dame, which is 
almost at the end of the island. First walk 
around it before you enter and pray in it, 
if you still can pray. Study the meaning of 
every figure on the Cathedral and you will 
understand the width and profoundness of 
mediaeval man, who was by no means living 
in ‘‘the Dark Ages”. It may lead you later 
when you are at home by your fireside to 
appreciate the great Summa by Thomas 
Aquinas who was teaching at the Sorbonne 
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Notre-Dame stands on the 
Ile de la Cité, the oldest 
part of Paris and its med- 
taeval centre. LEastwards 
Srom the roof one sees the 
Seine winding its way under 
the bridges. White in the 
far distance is the Pont de 
Bercy, while below to the 
right the Pont de T Arche- 
véché connects the island 


to the left bank, the in- 
tellectual pivot of France 


in Paris during the 13th century and to whose 
lectures flocked the spiritual youth of all 
Europe. 

Now we walk along the right bank of the 
Seine to the other end of the island, to the 
Pont Neuf. From there you can view the Ile 
as a whole, with the spire of Sainte-Chapelle 
in the near distance . . . to the other side you 
see the long-stretched fagade of the Louvre. 
You will, of course, visit the Louvre, but try 
not to see too much at once. Select, and go 
again and again. It has taken me many years 
to know the treasures of the Louvre a little. 
And yet it was only the other day that I saw 


for the first time, together with an American 
friend, the Egyptian Collection. We stood 
silently together in a tomb, and when we left 
it we had both had the experience of a 
mystical resurrection .. . 

I have spoken of the Ile de la Cité, but each 
of the twenty arrondissements of Paris has 
its own individuality and its own history. 
Yet there is a common denominator which 
integrates all these histories into the perennial 
spirit of Paris. You perhaps get a glimpse 
of this unifying dynamic of Paris when you 
view it from the Eiffel Tower: from here it 
becomes evident how the French architects 
have linked their plans with an inescapable 


Looking through the author’ s 
window, on the left bank of 
the Seine, at the Palais 
de Justice on the Ie de la 
Cité. Below on the Quai des 
Grands Augustins 1s a row 
of the open-air bookstalls 
which are so much a part of 
Paris. Immediately behind 
the Palais rises the spire 
of La Sainte - Chapelle: 

. . probably the finest Go- 
thic church in Europe...” 


logic century after century. The Palais des 
Thermes of the 3rd century does not contra- 
dict the modernity of the Palais de Chaillot 
of the goth. 

Form and content are rationally integrated 
in Parisian architecture. But it is not a 
rationality without dynamic. Beauty, too, 


has its history. There is the Gothic beauty of 


Sainte-Chapelle and there is the quite differ- 
ent beauty of the Baroque of the Louvre. 
The fascination is always their rational 
character. As Rainer Maria Rilke, perhaps 
the greatest expert on Paris, once said signifi- 
cantly : “If one comes from Italy, Spain or 
Austria, one is struck by the rationalism 
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“Form and content are ra- 
tionally integrated in Pa- 
risian architecture’; in, 
for instance, “‘the long- 
stretched facade of the 
Louvre” (above), the artis- 
tic treasure-house of Parts 
seen from across the Pont 
des Arts, and ‘‘the modernity 
of the Palais de Chaillot” 
(right) ; a view from the 
Eiffel Tower, with the Pont 
d’Iéna and the Jardins du 
Trocadero in the foreground 
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Commissariat General au Tourisme, Paris 


(Right) ‘‘ The class struggle 
in France is fierce and per- 


sistent... The splendour of 


the shops in the inner city 
hides the poverty of the 
Struggling Paris worker’ : 
a Parisian whose Paris does 
not include the Place Ven- 
déme munches a potato-chip. 
(Below) At the Halles, or 
central markets of Paris, a 
stall-holder picks out her 
customers choice from among 
a profusion of vegetables 
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“Her beautifully long hands touched and shaped the material . . . as a mediaeval sculptor must have 


of French architecture’, 

I must enlarge on this point in order to 
avoid any possible misunderstanding. French 
rationalism is always nourished by passion. 
It is a dramatic rationalism which has never 
changed from Ronsard to Valéry. Racine, 
La Fontaine, Pascal, represent this type of 
French rationalism in perfection. It is not 
easy for the English to understand the struc- 
ture of French rationalism, because it does 
not suppress instincts, passions and sentiments. 
It shapes them to form, from which the French 
mind derives its wealth and variation. Nor 
is the French mind Roman, for the Roman 
mind was formal and lacked depth in which 
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the French excel. The French have doubtless 
inherited certain Roman traits: Roman law, 
Roman centralism—transmitted to the state 
through the Catholic church—all this is 
truly Roman. But they have integrated these 
Roman features with the irrational elements 
of human nature—without capitulating be- 
fore irrationalism as the Germans have. The 
French have drawn even the darkest, the 
most intimate beatings of the human heart 
to the light of their rationalism. From 
Montaigne, La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, 
to Proust and Lévy-Bruhl, French moral 
reflection has never rested. 

All this, I believe, can be seen in Paris, 


formed the angel out of bare stone” ; the angel which guards his Paris from the roof of Notre-Dame 


through Paris, ata glance. We may not all be 
conscious of it, but Paris stands for the essence 
of France. Some of my readers may, of course 
object here and point out to me that Paris 
is not the whole of France, that the farmers 
still form the largest block of the French 
total population (7.8m. as compared with 
4.4m. industrial workers; 3.4m. artisans, to- 
gether with those employed in small work- 
shops; 3m. shop-owners and their personnel ; 
1.2m. employees in commerce and _ banks; 
and 1.5m. professional workers and state- 
employed). Paris constantly draws strength 
from its peasant element; Proudhon and 
Péguy never betrayed the French province. 


The links between city and village always 
pervade. 

The farmer’s son may have become a high 
state official. He may redecorate his Paris 
flat, he may put a bath into his small house 
in the south-west of France where he was 
born, and plant fifty trees in his soil, for at 
fifty-five he will retire and ‘‘cultivate his 
garden’’, and participate in the life of his 
neighbours and the friends of his early youth 
with whom he has always kept in contact. 
At the bottom of his heart he has always 
remained what he was: a farmer’s son who 
still loves the soil. In this sense the peasant 
element integrates itself into the life of Paris. 
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It becomes the natural regulator of its breath- 
less tempo and intensity. 

Nor will his wife be different from him. 
She may have come from the northern pro- 
vinces; she may have seen poverty in her 
early years. Today she is one of the best- 
dressed ladies in Paris, and she will converse 
freely with Madame Auriol at a presidential 
reception. Yet she will still iron her husband’s 
shirts, and even mend my—her husband’s 
oldest friend’s—badly torn socks. All three of 
us dine in the kitchen when we are by our- 
selves. he province gives Paris, the capital, 
its power of resistance, its life-blood, its 
strength. 

This provincialism is behind the centraliza- 
tion of Paris. True, Paris is the centre of 
France, even the centre of the French Empire, 
for it is still an empire and not a common- 
wealth, Paris is the seat of the French 
Government and of all its countless adminis- 
trative agencies; education, business, art 
and science are all centred in Paris. The 
Sorbonne and the five academies which have 
their home at the Institut de France are still 
the centres of French learning. (My office 
happens to be at the Institut, and I observe 
how the most illustrious men in France meet 
regularly to discuss their current problems. 
These personal and frequent contacts amongst 
the bearers of French culture in all its 
spheres may be one of the reasons why French 
learning is so much more all-round than 
ours). 

The Parisian is a fast and hard worker. 
The foreigner may be easily deceived by the 
crowds that flock to the cafés to take their 
apéritifs. The majority of the Parisians have 
no time and no money for easy pleasure, 
except that they like to eat well. I have never 
met a Frenchwoman who did not have a 
passion for cooking, with the exception of 
those girls who wrongly believe a discussion 
on J.P. Sartre’s Existentialism is more impor- 
tant than a well-cooked meal. 

We should not forget that Paris is a great 
industrial city. Dressmaking, cabinet-mak- 
ing, woollen industry, leather, precision and 
engineering works of all types, glass industry, 
sugar refineries, luxury chemical products, 
employ hundreds of thousands of workers. 
They form the backbone of the city, a fact 
which the sight-seer ever overlooks. The 
splendour of the shops in the inner city 
hides the poverty of the struggling Paris 
worker. His wife mostly works as well, for 
with the 20,000 frs. (£20) he is earning per 
month he cannot keep his family. So his 
wife has to help him. She works either at the 
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métro as a ticket-collector, or as a factory 
hand. In the evening she will do her house- 
work. It is the women who hold France 
together (not only France !). After 6 p.m. 
you see the harassed Frenchwoman hurrying 
home by the métro. She is not so well- 
dressed as she was in 1939, in spite of the 
increased rates in family allowances and other 
facilities which the so-called ‘‘Welfare State”’ 
appears to offer. 

It is therefore not surprising that the class 
struggle in France is fierce and persistent. 
Communism has found here a natural field 
of expansion, because the contradictions 
between the Champs Elysées and the Avenue 
Sécrétan are too flagrant. No amount of 
governmental speeches will bridge this class 
division, only the moral example of a cul- 
tural élite who will lead a simple and exem- 
plary life can provide a new belief, a belief 
which must be as fervent as the belief which 
erected the great French cathedrals . 

I have not minimized the social tensions in 
Paris which are very hard to overlook, but I 
never felt—and I have observed French 
affairs very closely for the past three years— 
that they may become disruptive. The 
Frenchman is above all an artisan, and his 
artisanship, his pride in his work, is a stronger 
denominator than party politics. Whatever 
he or she may do—she may be a dressmaker, 
he may be a builder or a poet—they love to do 
their work well for the pride of doing so. 

Some time ago I watched how a dressmaker 
fitted a new dress to a friend of mine. Her 
beautifully long hands touched and shaped 
the material on my friend’s body as a mediae- 
val sculptor must have formed the angel out 
of bare stone: the angel which still greets us 
with his eternal message of beauty and 
Deli¢in we. 

This, reader, is a sketch of Paris as seen 
by a sociologist. It is not more than a sketch, 
and not meant to be more. You must com- 
plete the picture yourself, slowly, and with 
perseverance. 

You must watch the ever-changing kaleido- 
scope of the colours of Paris, which no great 
painter has ever become tired of painting, 
you must listen to the silence of a Paris night, 
when the street lights are reflected in the 
Seine and the spire of Notre-Dame with 
its angel on the roof is keeping watch over 
you. 

As the years go by the beauty of Paris never 
diminishes. It is perennial like all great art. 
Here a city has become the substance and 
symbol of a great country: Paris, ‘‘ce sol 
heureux et fertile”. 
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Wild Flowers of the Cape 


Notes by Professor R. H. COMPTON 


Director of the 


The bold and rugged quartzite mountains of the 


coastal belt of Cape Province, South A 

are the home of an amazingly rich flora—a 
flora isolated at the tip of the African con- 
tinent, related more to Australia than to the 
rest of Africa. It comprises species of great 
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National Botanic Gardens, 


Kirstenbosch 


beauty, among which the lridaceae are abundant- 
ly represented. The tall Watsonias are some of 
the most decorative of these bulbous plants. 

They occur in vast numbers on the mountainsides 
and in marshy ground, occasionally producing 
truly astonishing sheets of magnificent colour 


Bulpin 


The coast scene at the Cape is one of 
vivid light and colour. The intense 
blueness of sea and sky and the white- 
ness of the sand dunes emphasize the 
brilliant yellow flowers of the shrubby 
Compositae whichare so very abun- 
dant in South Africa. (Above) On 
the shores of Table Bay great domes 
of sand culminate in Didelta 
tomentosa; behind them rises the 
unforgettable form of Table Moun- 
tain, capped by the south-easterly 
cloud of summer. (Left) At Saldanha 
Bay the slopes bordering the lagoon 
are gay with Athanasias and a multi- 
tude of other bright and showy plants 


(Above) Bizarre in form and colour, 
Strelitzia juncea, a Crane Flower, 
grows in arid conditions in eastern 
Cape Province. It ts here shown un- 
der cultivation in the National Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Kirstenbosch, on the 
eastern slopes of Table Mountain, 
where the flora native to South Af- 
rica 1s grown, displayed and studied. 
South Africa’s national flower 1s 
the Protea, one of the most charac- 
teristic of Cape species ; its stately 
flower-heads consist of numerous 
florets surrounded by bracts (or 
scales). (Right) Protea latifolia 
comes from the Swartberg Mountains 


Dr C. A. Luckhoff 


(Above) The Scarlet Crassula, 
Rochea coccinea, together with 
(right) the Red Disa, Disa uni- 
flora, are outstanding among the 
many lovely flowers inhabiting 
the crags of Table Mountain. 
The Rochea is a succulent plant 
growing on dry ledges and ts 
sometimes grown as a pot plant 
in England. The Disa, known as 
** The Prideof Table Mountain’ , 
grows on dripping rocks or be- 
side peaty streams: it has sel- 
dom been successfully cultivated. 
The Rochea is the most brilliant- 
ly coloured of its family (Cras- 
sulacae) and the Disa is unique 
in form and colouring among the 
Orchids ; both families are large- 
ly represented in South Africa 


Dr C. A. Luckhoff 


Darwin and the Beagle’s Artist 


by NORA BARLOW 


Lady Barlow, who is Charles Darwin’s grand-daughter, describes the little-known relationship be- 
tween two men whom the Beagle’s commander brought together as shipmates on what was to prove a 
momentous voyage. For the opportunity to reproduce Martens’ hitherto unpublished sketches, we are 
indebted to Commander John Smyth, O.B.E., R.N., to whom Admiral FitzRoy’s daughter left them 


WHEN His Majesty’s Ship Beagle sailed from 
Devonport on December 27, 1831, no-one 
could have foretold that this routine survey- 
ing voyage was to make scientific history. 
Her commander, Captain Robert FitzRoy, 
Royal Navy, was a man of high purpose and 
determination whose vision extended beyond 
the scope of cartography. He wrote: ‘“‘Anx- 
ious that the opportunity of collecting useful 
information during the voyage should not be 
lost, I proposed to the Hydrographer that 
some well-educated and scientific person 
should be sought for who would willingly 
share such accommodation as I had to offer, 
in order to profit by the opportunity of 
visiting distant countries as yet little known.” 
A young man of twenty-two was awaiting 
exactly such an opportunity; a young man 
who had passed through the years at Edin- 


burgh and Cambridge Universities with the 
least possible academic achievements, and 
whose father thought him both purposeless 
and desultory. But when the choice fell on 
Charles Darwin the latent purpose within 
him found a prescribed outlet. Without the 
five-year discipline on board the Beagle and 
the geological knowledge gained in the regions 
portrayed by the accompanying plates, could 
he ever have so marshalled his massive evi- 
dence in the Origin of Species that the half- 
prepared but reluctant world was forced to 
accept so overwhelming a body of reasoned 
facts? Speculation is vain, but at any rate 
FitzRoy’s vision was pivotal in the assemblage 
of circumstances leading to this fulfilment. 
Moreover FitzRoy saw the need of some 
visual record of the lands visited in those pre- 
camera days. “‘Knowing well that no-one 
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(Above) Plate II: Port Desire, eastern Patagonia. (Below) Plate III: A basalt glen on the Santa Cruz Rive 


Plate VI: Chiloe, an island on Patagonia’s western coast 


actively engaged in the surveying duties on 
which we were going to be employed, would 
have time—even if he had ability—to make 
much use of the pencil, I engaged an 
artist...’ he wrote. His first choice, Augustus 
Earle, had to leave the ship in South America 
owing to constant ill-health. But in the 
autumn of 1833 FitzRoy met Conrad 
Martens in Montevideo, liked him and 
straightway asked him to fill the vacant 
place of artist to the voyage. Darwin liked 
him too, and wrote home to his sister; ‘‘A Mr 
Martens, a pupil of C. Fielding & excellent 
landscape drawer, has joined us. He is a 
pleasant person, & like all birds of that class, 
full up to the mouth with enthusiasm;” 
though ‘‘he has rather too much of the 
drawing-master about him’’. 

Conrad Martens was a good topographical 
painter, in the style of his master, Copley 
Fielding, whilst admiring the work of Cox 
and ‘Turner. He had a real feeling for place 
and atmosphere, though the drawing-mas- 
ter’s tricks are there. His father, a Hamburg 
merchant, had settled in London where 
Conrad was born in 1801 near the Tower, 
and where he must have watched sailing- 
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ships in his boyhood, for his practised hand 
shows a close acquaintance with sailing craft. 
After his father’s death he moved to Devon- 
shire where, perhaps, he made friends with 
the sea-captain who took him to Monte- 
video in 1833, thus completing the chain of 
events which led to his close contact with 
Darwin. As with Darwin’s appointment so it 
was with Conrad Martens’; it was the drive 
and high purpose of Robert FitzRoy, who 
spared himself no trouble or expense to make 
this second survey as successful as possible, 
that enables us today to see the artist’s 
impressions of some of the countries visited 
whilst Darwin’s mind was coming to maturity. 

Montevideo was a growing port, with 
a “great air of wealth and business”, when 
Martens joined the Beagle. Plate I shows the 
shipping at anchor and the large new build- 
ings; there was an opera-house where they 
went to hear Rossini’s La Cenerentola only two 
years after the first performance in London. 
Beyond rises The Mount, the hill of 450 feet 
which gives. the town its name, whilst 
beyond that again lay the great American 
continent which Darwin’s geological observa- 
tions were teaching him to recognize as of 


recent elevation, Geological facts were gain- 
ing in certainty and the collections were 
gaining in quantity during that second year 
of the voyage; shipments of fossils and speci- 
mens were being sent home, collected under 
ideal conditions as they cruised up and down 
the coast or on inland expeditions, so that the 
vast panorama of geological and biological 
change unrolled itself before him on the 
South American continent, leaving its indel- 
ible impression. Problems of geographical 
distribution began to grow clearer, and 
though his theory of evolution was not pro- 
claimed for another twenty-six years, it was 
here that the old beliefs on the immutability 
of species began to crumble. 

Leaving Montevideo in December 1833, 
the Beagle sailed south, accompanied by the 
schooner Adventure, a vessel FitzRoy had pur- 
chased for the furtherance of the survey. 
Plate II shows the bivouac at the head of 
Port Desire inlet, which they explored in the 
ship’s yawl. There they spent Christmas day, 
provided with a meal of fresh meat from the 
170-pound guanaco shot by Darwin. 

After three more months cruising along 
the coasts of Patagonia and a visit to the 
Falkland Islands, FitzRoy proceeded to 
carry out his intention of following up the 
course of the Santa Cruz River farther than 
on the previous voyage, when heavy boats 
had proved useless. So a party of twenty-five 
manned three whale-boats, specially strength- 
ened for the shallow rock-obstructed river, 
carrying three weeks’ provisions and a tow- 
line. All members of the party, including 
FitzRoy, Darwin and Martens, joined the 
shifts for the arduous ‘tracking’ of the boats, 
harnessed with a collar to the long line. 
Santa Cruz lies far to the south of Patagonia 
where the tip of South America is narrowing, 
and FitzRoy’s hope was to reach the foothills 
of the Andes. But the tortuous river, breach- 
ing its way through the lava-capped plains, 
(Plate III) and insufficient supplies, forced 
their retreat after sixteen days. They were in 
a strange deserted land; the snow-clad 
Andes appeared through clouds, whilst con- 
dors wheeled overhead. Occasional traces 
showed that Indians passed at times. They 
failed tragically by only a few miles to reach 
Lake Argentino, one of the chain of Andean 
lakes, described thirty-three years later in 
the Bulletin of the Argentine Geographical 
Institute by J. H. Gardiner. 

The next two Plates, IV and V, show 
Tierra del Fuego scenery in its less austere 
moods. In one the Beagle and the Adventure 
are seen in rough seas before the glittering 
glaciers of Mount Sarmiento. In the other 
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natives in their canoes, with their fires burn- 
ing, form a peaceful scene in a wooded cove. 
The accounts of the wild scenes of Tierra 
del Fuego, of the Beagle Channel and her 
primitive peoples and uncompromising cli- 
mate, form perhaps the most captivating 
chapters in both FitzRoy’s and Darwin’s 
narratives. But after weeks of hardship and 
danger it was a blessed relief to leave the 
endless gales and battles against head-winds 
when they started on their voyage up the 
west coast of South America, calling at the 
island of Chiloe, peopled by Spanish-Indian 
cross-breeds and dimmed by incessant rain. 
Plate VI shows the kindlier nature of the 
land. 

At Valparaiso FitzRoy wrote: “‘It is neces- 
sary to leave our little painter, Martens, to 
wander about the world.” But the voyage 
continued; many more lands were visited, 
and in 1836 they found Martens established 
as an instructor of art in Sydney. There 
Darwin committed the immense extrava- 
gance, as he wrote, of purchasing two water- 
colours from him at three guineas each. 

There is one more link between the two 
men who had been thrown into the close 
intimacy of the voyage. A letter exists from 
Martens to Darwin, written from Sydney 
after the lapse of twenty-six years, three years 
after the publication of the Origin of Species. 
*.,. I thought you had quite forgotten that 
I was in existence... As it appears that you 
have two of my sketches hanging up in your 
room, I hope you will not refuse to accept 
another. . . 

‘Your ‘book of the season’ as the reviewers 
bave it, I must own I have not yet read. I am 
afraid of your eloquence, and I don’t want to 
think that I have an origin in common with 
toads and tadpoles, for if there is anything in 
human nature that I hate it is a toady. But 
of course I know nothing of the subject & 
they do make such microscopes nowadays. 
I suppose yours is the best that Ross could 
make—by-the-by I got him to make two 
eye-pieces for a reflector telescope just before 
he died . . . so now I can show the good 
people here the mountains in the moon 
turned upside-down as of course they ought 
to be when seen from the Antipodes. But 
I must apologize for I suppose you don’t 
laugh at nonsense now as you used to do on 
the Beagle, or rather I suppose nonsense does 
not come in your way. 

“Well that was a jolly cruize and I hope 
that you have been well and happy ever 
since & that you may continue to be so for 
a long time to come is the sincere wish of 
your old shipmate.” 
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Nairobi 


by —RRIGHARDSEROsS7 


Scarcely fifty years old, Nairobi attained this year the status of a city. What human problems 
attend its further growth and what prospects does it offer for their solution? Mr Frost, who 
lives there, knows these problems at first hand and investigates some of the most pressing of them 


“I’m rather worried about the dogs’, a 
European friend of mine, who lives in one of 
the most beautiful parts of Nairobi, said to 
me not long ago. ““They will go after the 
hyaenas in the garden at night. I’m afraid 
one of them will get killed.’’ Not long after- 
wards his fears were realized. The hyaenas 
still come at night into the Colonial Empire’s 
first city to rob the dust-bins and, if your 
bedroom is on the ground floor and you leave 
your window open at night without a strong 
wire screen, the human pole-fishers are likely 
to have a merry time. A good evening’s 
entertainment is to motor four or five miles 
to see the lions in the National Park. The 
lions don’t mind the motor-cars at all, but 
it wouldn’t be safe to get out among them. 
It wasn’t lions, however, that beat up and 
robbed another of my friends who, after 
leaving his office, went for a walk even nearer 
the centre of the city. 

Many places all over the world have had a 
wave of crime as a legacy from the war. 
Nairobi has certainly had its share. The 
victims come from every race. My office-boy 
was held up and robbed at 10.30 one morning 
in the middle of the city and. it is only the 
foolhardy African who will walk at night 
across the few acres of ‘no man’s land’ which 
divide the African ‘locations’ from the rest 
of the city and from each other. 

Racially Nairobi is a complex city. Euro- 
peans, Asians, Africans and a few Arabs live 
within its compass; and within these groups 
are still more communal divisions. Most of 
the Europeans are.of British stock, but other 
nationalities are represented also. Among 
the Asians there are the Hindu community, 
whose traditional connections are with India, 
and the orthodox Mohammedans, whose heri- 
tage lies in Pakistan. There is also the 
Ismaili community, the followers of the 
Aga Khan, who are a distinct group with 
their own political leadership; while the 
Roman Catholic Goans have their own 
traditions and occupy many positions of trust 
and responsibility. Among the Africans all 
Kenya tribes are represented; and turbaned 
Somalis and Nubians are also seen in 
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Nairobi. It happens that Nairobi is in the 
country of the Kikuyus, the largest of the 
Kenya tribes, and it is natural that there is a 
larger number of Kikuyus than of any other 
tribe, but another group of great size is 
formed ‘by the Luos from the shores of the 
Kavirondo Gulf of Lake Victoria. Tribal 
organizations play an important part in the 
social government of the African locations 
and show in a confined space how great a 
factor in Kenya as a whole are the inter- 
tribal jealousies and animosity which still 
persist so many years after the whole country 
came under one central government. It is 
significant, however, that this disunity is 
found among the uneducated or just-literate 
rather than among those Africans who have 
attended secondary schools where education 
has overcome tribal factions. 

In a large business office in Nairobi one can 
see representatives of most of the residential 
districts of the city. Near the entrance one 
would probably find an African messenger or 
office-boy and the telephonist and junior 
clerk would usually be Africans with second- 
ary-school education. Perhaps there is 
another African clerk who successfully passed 
the School Certificate examination, while a 
similar African can be found in the Accounts 
Section. The Chief Accountant is probably 
an Asian—very likely a Goan—and there 
may be other Asian senior clerks. In a 
European firm in addition to the Directors 
a few younger Europeans will be found at 
work, ‘Their secretaries are European women, 
some of them young girls with homes in 
Nairobi, some living in hotels or as paying 
guests in private houses, but many of them 
the wives of men who themselves work in 
Nairobi. 

One of the Directors, let us say, lives in the 
beautifully wooded residential district of 
Muthaiga. As he motors home at the end 
of the day’s work he passes the Parklands 
district where many of the rich Asians live. 
Parklands is an unrestricted neighbourhood 
and, as the Asians began to buy houses there, 
the Europeans moved further out to Muthaiga 
or Spring Valley. Nothing is cheap in 


(Above) A European house in one of Natrobi’s older residential areas, which are made particularly attrac- 
tive by their tree-filled gardens. (Below) Europeans leave the Law Courts building, where the Secretariat 
is also housed. The municipal architecture is impressive, and imposing office blocks are now being built 


(Left) A Sikh artisan at work. 
The Sikh community supplies a 
large proportion of Nazrobi’s 
carpenters and metal-workers. 
(Below) An African sub-editor 
discusses layout with the Goan 
compositor in a newspaper office 
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(Right) One of thousands, 
he gazes at the productions 
of the Western world. The 


has produced many problems 
all clamouring for solution 


(Left) An Indian grocer’s. 
The enterprising owner will 
scour Nairobi for anything 
not held in his vast stock. 
Europeans and Asians pat- 
ronize such shops, but most 
Africans are too poor to do so 


Nairobi and the style of living is higher than 
a large proportion of the European residents 
can easily afford. ‘This forces the wives, 
especially of the more junior Europeans, to 
go out to work in the offices of the city, 
leaving their children in the care of African 
nurses whose social background is often by any 
standards of low quality. There are of course 
fine exceptions, but there is a grave danger 
that children left mainly in the care of such 
nurses may be. subjected to undesirable 
influences, while being deprived of the advan- 
tages of early home training. 

Some European children go to private 
preparatory schools in Kenya and to senior 
schools in Britain; but it is possible for those 
who can pass the examinations to be edu- 
cated in Government schools right up to 
University standard and not to have to 
leave the Colony until they go to universities 
or technical institutes in the United Kingdom 
or elsewhere. A large proportion of Kenyan 
families take advantage of these facilities, 
and boys and girls from all over the Colony— 
and from Uganda and Tanganyika whose 
European children are allowed to share the 
same privileges— attend the three senior 


schools which are all situated in Nairobi. 
The Prince of Wales School for boys and the 
Kenya High School for Girls have existed 
for many years. Pressure of numbers and the 
need for competition led to the establish- 
ment of the Duke of York School for boys 
two years ago. 

While the Director has been going home 
to his house in its garden with its lawns and 
flower-beds and his assistants and secretaries 
have been returning to their homes—perhaps 
smaller houses but in the same pleasant 
suburbs—the African clerks and office boys 
are bicycling, walking or travelling by ’bus 
to the ‘locations’. How different a ‘location’ 
sounds from a residential district! And how 
different it is! Mombasa is fortunate in 
having great mangoes and other trees and the 
African locations there are pleasant to look 
at; but trees find it hard to grow in the Nair- 
obi locations; the roads are full of pot-holes 
and their dusty surfaces blow up among the 
houses and over the roughly cut grass along 
the roadside and in the open spaces. The 
newer locations are well planned and the 
little houses are of good design, but the 
housing shortage is acute in Nairobi as else- 


Pumwani: mud hovels with petrol-tin roofs. Somali women sit against cracking mud walls. Hens 
peck what they can from the dusty, pot-holed road, while pepper trees try to soften the squalor 
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Kaloleni: the new African housing estate. In the centre stands a fine welfare building with a 
large hall, and the estate contains African shops carefully licensed by the Nairobi Municipality 


where. Whereas Europeans often find it 
difficult to rent a house, many Africans find 
it impossible to rent a room and have been 
on the waiting list for two years or more. 
The City Council is certainly not blind to the 
situation, but building costs money and uses 
materials, both of which are limited. The 
great majority of the manual workers of 
Nairobi are African; and in all countries the 
districts inhabited mainly by manual workers 
are less beautiful, less spacious than the dis- 
tricts where the rich or privileged live. The 
African locations are the Stepneys, the Hox- 
tons and the Bermondseys of Nairobi and 
their London counterparts are naturally 
different from the middle-class suburbs and 
the streets and squares of Kensington and 
Belgravia. 

There is one factor, however, which it is 
important to notice. The Africans with 
secondary-school education, even those who 
have won distinction in the School Certificate, 
haye to live in the same locations as the office- 
boys and even the illiterate manual workers 
with their shoeless feet and ragged shirts. 
Accommodation varies from part of a room 
to a four-roomed house, but they are all situ- 
ated together, and the Library Club has its 
meetings in a room attached to the Welfare 


Hall round which the illiterate gather in 
noisy groups. 

The Africans of secondary-school educa- 
tion have another problem to face. Circum- 
stances force them into relationship with 
Asians and Europeans whose financial condi- 
tions are on different planes from theirs. 
Collars and ties, shoes and socks, tweed 
jackets and flannel trousers are normal in 
office life, but prices are high and _ these 
Africans are often in financial straits. There 
is a small inter-racial club in Nairobi, but its 
African membership is disappointing. One of 
the main reasons is that Africans are diffident 
about meeting members of the other races 
whose economic position is so much higher 
than theirs. This feeling of economic infer- 
iority was expressed by an African friend of 
mine who said to me, “I hate being offered a 
lift in a car from the Club by a European or 
an Asian, I can never pay it back’”’. ‘The fear 
of being patronized is very understandable. 

When disease of man and beast, famines 
and tribal warfare kept the population small, 
all the inhabitants of the country lived on the 
land. Growing industries and the multifari- 
ous work of urban communities now call 
Africans to the towns, but the majority of 
those who work in Nairobi and elsewhere keep 
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their share in the shamba, their family land— 
now so much subdivided by inheritance that 
many of the holdings are no longer economic 
units—and see in retirement to it their 
logical future. Old age is something which 
has to be thought of by African and European 
alike and, as the African workers of Nairobi 
cannot save anything from their wages to 
provide for their old age, it is natural that 
they should cling to their little plots of land, 
whether they are in the Kikuyu country 
nearby or far away in the Province of Nyanza. 
Wages of many Africans in Nairobi are below 
what is required to keep a wife and two child- 
ren with the minimum of clothing and a diet 
which contains a little meat, vegetables and 
fat in addition to the basic maize flour, called 
“hosho”?. What wonder that wives and child- 
ren often have to live in the Reserve tending 
the shamba both to preserve it for old age and 
to support life in the present! Yet some- 
how it must be made possible for Africans 
working in towns to effect the enormous 
mental change required to accept the idea of 
becoming members of a purely urban 
society. 

In every country there are rich and poor 
with many gradations in between. In Nairobi 
with hardly an exception the Europeans are 
well-to-do or at any rate able to employ 
domestic servants, even though the cost of 
living and the standards which they try to 
maintain cause heartaches in many a home. 
Almost all the Africans on the other hand are 
below the line where the employment of 
domestic servants becomes possible. The 
Asians alone are at every level from the busi- 
ness men, who are among the very richest 
citizens of Kenya, to the inhabitants of the 
slums of River Road. Very many of the 
office buildings are owned by Asians—most 
of them built by Asian capital. Most of the 
shops are owned and run by Asians, while the 
artisan trades are for the most part in Asian 
hands. The Sikh community, for instance, 
supplies most of the carpenters, whose sons 
start working at the lathe during their leisure 
hours from school and learn the skill of the 
trade by a sort of family apprenticeship. 

In the shops the juniors are Africans. 
There are dozens of small shops with open 
fronts selling shirts and vests and materials, 
sometimes mixed up with groceries, which 
hum all day with the sound of sewing- 
machines at which African employees are 
working, while at the back of the shoe-shops 
it is Africans who do the stitching and repairs. 
In all the better shops Africans are on call to 
carry parcels to the shoppers’ motor cars. 
The habit of being carried for reaches absurd 
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lengths. Once in a good Indian grocer’s I 
heard a “boy” called to carry a parcel of 
six meringue-cases for a customer—and a 
parcel of six meringue-cases can hardly weigh 
more than an ounce! 

Nairobi has grown enormously during the 
last few years. Hundreds of houses have been 
built and office blocks have sprung up in the 
city. Even in the European residential 
areas land sells for £1000 an acre and business 
sites run to twenty times as much, The 
European hospital and nursing-homes can 
scarcely cope with the number of patients. 
The new Native Civil Hospital is perhaps the 
finest in any African Colony, but elsewhere 
African patients still often have to sleep two 
in a bed. Yet fifty years ago Nairobi was 
a railhead at the end of the great plains, 
a depot for the engineers who were planning 
the assault on the two-thousand feet which 
the railway would have to climb before it 
reached the rim of the Rift Valley twenty 
miles further on. Then lions, giraffes and 
wandering herdsmen saw the beginning of 
a city on whose Council two African nomin- 
ated members now sit with their European 
and Asian colleagues. It has been a remark- 
able growth. 

In addition to the ordinary economic prob- 
lems which all growing towns have to face, 
Nairobi has its racial complications and the 
extreme poverty of the Africans who flock to 
it as if drawn by a magnet. ‘Two years ago 
the Council made it an offence for anyone to 
live in Nairobi without work. This measure 
was necessary to combat the wave of crime 
whose victims were as much African as 
European, but even such a decree could be 
described as racial discrimination by the 
sowers of discord. ‘The leaders of all races 
have, however, combined to form the Kenya 
Institute, which will contain a theatre and 
exhibition hall and be managed by a Board 
on which every affiliated society of any race 
can have a representative. Cultural activities 
will be facilitated in the future which lack of 
good premises have made impossible in the 
past. 

Nairobi is the centre of main air routes; 
it is the seat of the East African High Com- 
mission; it provides services and opportuni- 
ties for the exchange of goods which are not 
available elsewhere within 1200 miles. Thus 
it will inevitably grow in importance and be 
one of the Empire’s most significant cities: 
what its significance will be, in the eyes of 
Africa and the rest of the world, must depend 
on the wisdom and vision of its present inhabi- 
tants, above all of the Europeans in whose 
effective control its administration now lies. 


The Near East: A Survey 


I. Turkey 
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Mr Edwards was until recently the Daily Telegraph correspondent in the Near East. Defining that 
important area narrowly, he shows in three successive articles the “‘disparity in men, minds and 


methods”’ 


A map is the means by which geographers 
reduce miscellaneous details to an orderly 
synthesis. Physical features are reduced to a 
series of conventional signs—roads, bridges or 
mountains—that can be read by any edu- 
cated man of whatever nationality. 

Local knowledge is only necessary to inter- 
pret the details. For example the symbol for 
a bridge, unless supported by further classifi- 
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between its component countries, and. thus how dangerous it 1s to generalize about them 


cation, may mean a tremendous structure like 
the Sydney or Golden Gate bridges, an 
eccentric convenience like the Tower Bridge 
or the Galata bridge at Istanbul, or even a 
beautiful but inefficient relic like the fortified 
‘Roman’ bridge at Mostar in Hercegovina. 
The interpretation of a first-class motor road 
may differ considerably if one is reading a 
map of the United States or looking at the 
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desert road from Ma’an to Akaba. 

Political history, though less exact, has also 
had to make use of a number of more or less 
conventional terms. Here, local knowledge is 
more necessary, since there are wide varia- 
tions apparent between districts allied under 
the convenient symbolic headings of kingdom, 
republic, democracy or even united states. In 
order to obtain a certain synthesis, one finds 
Great Britain and Saudi Arabia, or Portugal, 
Switzerland and Indonesia united under the 
very loosest of common denominators. 

Frontiers suffer an even greater distortion. 
On a map the contrasted colours, or in a 
history the accidents of political rule, disguise 
the essential similarity of adjacent districts 
divided by a chance, often arbitrary, frontier. 
No maps, and few histories, bring out the simi- 
larity between, say, Subotica and Debreczen 
whose life continues along similar economic 
and social lines, or the dissimilarity between, 
say, Tel Aviv and Jericho, roughly the same 
distance apart, whose social and economic 
life is separated by several centuries. 

There must be few of us who, in childhood, 
have not been introduced to the map of the 
British Empire and who have not assumed 
that its magnificent stretch of red included 
a type of men essentially similar, and have 
not therefore thought that the black herds- 
men of the Sudan, the peoples of Burma and 
Ceylon, the Zulus or the Malays had some 
connection with the crowds familiar to us at 
the Oval, Wembley or Battersea Park. I my- 
self remember many of my own generation 
who believed that the green (I think it was 
green) of the former Austro-Hungarian empire 
covered a group speaking German and pre- 
sumably living in unity; and no doubt there 
are many of the present generation who 
assume that the huge area of the U.S.S.R. 
covers a vast stretch of territory inhabited by 
a Caucasian race speaking Russian. 

Lack of personal experience, perhaps 
coupled with a lack of interest, often prolongs 
these vague generalizations of childhood into 
later years. Hence much confusion when 
these vast areas, by some political cataclysm, 
are split into their component parts. 

Journalism, the handmaid of history, ham- 
pered by the necessity of condensation, more 
often perpetuates than corrects these errors. 
The working journalist abroad must assume 


There is a strong racial difference between the 
Arab of the desert (above) and the Niloti 
Egyptians whom King Abdullah of Jordan recently 
referred to as ‘‘those Africans’. The baker's 


boy from Upper Egypt (left), like many Egyp- 
tians, has an obvious strain of Sudanese blood 
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that his readers know and understand many 
things which are probably known and under- 
stood by only a small minority of them. 

One of these vast land areas which appears 
more or less homogeneous to the average 
reader of maps, and is treated as a block by 
many histories, is the Near East, in itself a 
very vague term that is differently interpreted 
by many British and American writers. I here 
consider it to cover Turkey, the Arab States 
including Egypt, and the newly formed State 
of Israel but excluding Iraq. 

It is one of the least homogeneous of them 
all. 

Racially it is, and has always been, 
extremely mixed. Even today in the times of 
the Arab League, the average Arab of the 
desert contemptuously denies any racial con- 
nection with the Nilotic peasants of Egypt. 
Conversely, the town-dweller in, say, Damas- 
cus or Aleppo still refers to the desert Arabs, 
the Bedouin, as e/-wuhtish (the wild beasts). 

Culturally, it is even more so. To the new- 
comer, the preponderance of the tradition of 
Islam—now weak in Turkey, almost elimi- 
nated in Israel—gives it a feeling of unity that 
is largely spurious, for Islam is almost as much 
divided as Christianity and almost equally 
bitter in its divisions. 

Politically, its peoples range from a tribal 
kingdom modified by oil capitalism (Saudi 
Arabia) to a new state attempting to intro- 
duce a daring version of extreme socialism 
fettered by religious bigotry (Israel). 

Linguistically, there appears to be greater 
unity. Various forms of Arabic, to which 
Hebrew is allied, are geographically pre- 
dominant, but Turkey, so far its most close- 
knit and powerful unit, speaks a Turanian 
tongue whose superficial loans from Arabic 
have been carefully eliminated for nearly 
three decades. 

Cyprus, always closely connected with the 
Near East, has been omitted here. Under a 
British administration its extraordinarily 
mixed people have stressed a modern Greek 
civilization and a dialect of modern Greek, 
with a large minority in speech and tradition 
Turkish. 

Comparative but short-lived unity has been 
established over this area by various older 
civilizations, now vanished: by the Romans, 
the Byzantines, the earlier Arab dynasties and 


The exotic blend of Orientalism and the West is 
shown in Istanbul by the ceremonial gateway of 
the Dolma Bahge palace (above), once the rest- 
dence of the sultans, now that of the president. 
Modern Ankara flouts Moslem religious tenets 
with (right) its equestrian statue of Ataturk 
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the ramshackle and polyglot Ottoman empire. 
With the exception of the last, whose in- 
fluence has not been admirable, what remains 
of these is of more interest to the archaeologist 
and the student than to the traveller and 
administrator. Once the birthplace of civi- 
lizations, those influences that now shape its 
destinies date from the present century and, 
for the most part, since the First World War. 
Broadly speaking, they are four: the Kemalist 
revolution in Turkey; the rise of Arab 
nationalism (both arising out of the break-up 
of the Ottoman Empire) and the substitution 
of indirect for direct pressure by the Great 
Powers; the fourth, probably now the most 
important, is the reappearance of the Jew. 
As in the past, so in the present, his influence 
is progressive but disintegrating, like an acid. 
Always present to a minor degree, this in- 
fluence has become all-important with the 
rise of Zionism and, quite recently, with the 
creation of an independent Jewish state. Any 
description of the Near East today will have 
to be increasingly devoted to the impact of 
this comparative minority—only about a 
million—on the more or less stagnant civiliza- 
tions around them. 

I do not, however, propose to give here any 
full account of the ferment in the Near East 
today, but rather to try and give a few short 
pen-pictures of cities and peoples which may 
suffice to show the disparity in men, minds 
and methods within an area which many of 
us, thinking in physical or climatic terms, 
consider as having a certain ill-defined unity. 

To begin upon the outskirts. 

Ankara, the typical product of the Kemalist 
revolution, and its model, is a city of func- 
tionaries. It is one of the best-planned cities 
in the world and one of the dullest. Its most 
characteristic product is the official, intensely 
limited by the viewpoint of his office, yet 
often Western-educated in the need and appli- 
cation of technical efficiency. This is gradu- 
ally creating a new oligarchy (neither ‘Turkey 
nor the former Ottoman Empire has ever 
had, officially, a hereditary aristocracy) which 
despite differences of political opinion is 
curiously like the class now being created in 
the Soviet Union and the ‘people’s democ- 
racies’. It has position without tradition and 
power without much experience of its exer- 
cise, 

The sudden transition from Oriental stan- 
dards of rule to a Western bureaucratic 
system has produced some curious results, 
One of these is the insistence on photographs. 
I calculate that after roughly eighteen months’ 
residence in Turkey, there are no less than 
thirty-four pictures of myself pasted into 
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official Turkish ledgers, all with intricate 
descriptions of my person, profession and 
preferences. There they will rest until the 
Day of Judgment, since any fresh application 
will require several new ones. I also remem- 
ber the reception given me in an obscure town 
of Asia Minor. After several hours’ jolting 
over barren upland trails in the heat of an 
Anatolian summer, where the sight of a tree 
caused a sudden upswelling of joy, I was met 
and invited to dine with the prefect and other 
notables of the town. In their full evening 
dress they were at least as uncomfortable as 
I was in travel-stained, dust-encumbered 
khaki shirt and shorts. 

Whatever has to be done must be prepared 
for several days in advance. I can remember 
several occasions when Turkish officialdom 
nearly drove me crazy. Once I was ordered 
suddenly to Greece to cover one of the 
periodic Communist invasions. 

I applied for an exit visa in Istanbul. I told 
the official I must leave by the first available 
*plane the next morning. He was sympathetic 
but dubious. 

**T will do what I can for you. But you 
know our national motto: ‘En Turquie, il y 
a toujours des formalités’. I will ring the visa 
section and say you are coming. Have you 
anyone who can act as your chaush, for 
nobody there speaks anything but Turkish?” 

The name and function of chaush are a 
survival of the Ottoman Empire. A chaush is 
an Official go-between. He is necessary to the 
foreigner, even for the posting of a registered 
packet. As Turks who speak foreign lan- 
guages are few and usually of the upper class, 
they will not undertake this duty which is 
considered menial, so that the chaushes are 
usually Maltese, Greeks or Armenians. 

Luckily, my assistant was not so exclusive 
and consented to accompany me. As soon as 
we entered the huge building, something 
between a warehouse and a railway station, 
that serves for the visa section, we found our- 
selves surrounded by crowds of pathetic 
would-be travellers, almost all accompanied 
by nondescript interpreters, clamouring for 
exit visas and rushing from door to door like 
rabbits when a ferret is in the warren. 

My man knew the section chiefs and as 
soon as he could get the ear of one, we were 
told that an exit visa would be granted 
immediately without difficulty. 

“Still, if you are in a hurry, it will be 
quicker for you to carry out the formalities 
yourselves.” 

Tongue-tied and bewildered, I marched 
from one section to another, All I could 
understand was that every signature I received 


Scenes which rightly belong to 
provincial Turkey may still be 
seen (above) in Istanbul’s ‘‘old 
city’, which today retains tts 
mediaeval Ottoman aspect.A mod- 
ern taxt (right) with one of the 
Imperial mosques as background 
presents the same contrast bet- 
ween new and old. Turkish taxis 
are identified by a chequerboard 
design; they are usually of the 


very latest American model. In - 


the foreground are Turkish sol- 
diers in their everyday uniform. 
The absence of Orwentai clothing 
is a result of Ataturk’s reforms 
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Turkey is justly proud of 
its rapid development in 
science. Western methods 
are used in the Turkish po- 
lice force and in the cri- 
minal laboratory of Ankara 
police college a woman stu- 
dent (above) studies bul- 
lets with the aid of a spec- 
trograph. Meticulous in 
carrying out his very de- 
tailed orders, the Turkish 
policeman (left) 7s never- 
theless helpful to strangers 


on my papers had to be approved and 
countersigned by someone higher up. 

After about two hours, I was told that there 
were now only two more formalities to be 
overcome. ‘The first was a visit to the ‘morgue’ 
where my police dossier, already several 
inches thick, was kept. Everything seemed 
all right. But then a minor clerk discovered 
an impediment. My residence permit had 
been issued in Ankara. Therefore I could not 
leave without the permission of Ankara. We 
stormed and raged but in vain. The greatest 
concession was the permission to telegraph at 
state priority rates (and at my own expense) 
to Ankara. I must, however, hand in the 
telegram myself. By then we had spent nearly 
four hours in the police station. 

Eight the next morning found us back 
again. By ten a reply had been received. By 
eleven I got the visa and by midday was on 
a *plane. This mere formality had taken 
eighteen hours and, at that, I was at least 
forty-eight hours ahead of less privileged 
applicants! 

(I am now told by the Turkish Embassy 
that this excessive police control has been 
relaxed. For example, it is no longer neces- 
sary to advise the police of all journeys and to 
register in and out of every town or village, 
even for a one-day visit.) 

There is an air of regulation to be felt at 
once in the formal courtesy of Ankara; it has 
a little of the atmosphere of a Colonial Office 
garden-party. 

Parched by this rather arid atmosphere, the 
visitor in despair turns to old Ancyra on its 
fortress-covered hill above the new capital 
and attempts to revive the fast-disappearing 
past in its narrow, winding, eave-hung streets, 
its enormous silken cats and its innumerable 
storks nesting on the relics of Roman and 
Byzantine ruins. 

The formality of the Turkish character has 
always existed, albeit in another form. 
Mediaeval travellers knew it and commented 
on it. But the first bloodthirsty but construc- 
tive energy of the revolution has run down or 
been deflected into pedantic byways. Its 
main legacy is a proud nationalism some- 
times bordering on the absurd. None the less, 
despite the irritating red-tape, something has 
been achieved. The Turks are admired 
throughout the Near East for their success in 
throwing off all traces of foreign control, 
especially in the economic sphere, which was 
one of the heritages of the ‘capitulations’ 
whereby foreigners were accorded special 
treatment, 

I remember a conversation with a leading 
Turkish savant, one of the directors of the 


Turk Dil Kurumu, an association for the 
purification of the Turkish language, founded 
by Ataturk. 

“We Turks’, he said, “‘brought civilization 
to Asia. The glory of the Chinese Empire was 
due to the Turkish blood of the Mongols. 
Kublai Khan was a Turk, Tamerlane was of 
Turkish blood and the greatest civilization of 
India was under the Moghuls. You will find 
evidences of Turkish superiority throughout 
all Asia and even beyond. Why, the very 
word ‘taboo’, the basis of almost all primitive 
religion, comes from the Turkish verb tapmak. 

“You can see how we have progressed 
recently. Our doctors and scientists are as 
good as those of the West. Foreigners no 
longer run our customs or our railways. We 
make the best soldiers of the Near East, as 
your own generals have often admitted. But 
in some ways we have gone too far, Ataturk 
was right when he turned his face to the West. 
But he went too far when he made Turkey 
a laic state. Our young people no longer 
believe in Islam. I do not know what they 
believe in. Perhaps they believe in nothing 
at all. There is a malaise of the spirit amongst 
them. I myself feel it, and believe we should 
begin the teaching of Islam once again in the 
schools. Not the militant Islam of the past, 
but the code of morals and ethics taught in 
the Koran itself.” 

There are many in modern Turkey who 
agree. But, if they succeed in their reformed 
Islam, it will be a creed scarcely recognizable 
to the prophet of Medina, rather a sort of 
theosophy than a burning faith. 

The new government will probably try and 
loosen the stranglehold that red-tape has over 
the country. The unexpectedly complete 
success of the Democratic Party at the polls is 
at least as much a revolt against this suffocat- 
ing bureaucracy, hitherto in the hands of one 
party, as it is indicative of any change of 
policy. 

The basic virtues of the Turkish people, 
loyalty, courage and a vast capacity for 
endurance, remain. The ever-present appre- 
hension from the East is not to be interpreted 
as fear, save perhaps among the cosmo- 
politans of Istanbul, most beautiful of cities 
yet still not essentially Turkish after 500 years. 

Turkey, in fact, today looks inwards rather 
than to the outer world. Her foreign contacts 
are those she believes will most contribute to 
her security. She is in no mood to associate 
herself in the ferment of her neighbours from 
which she stands aside. But she alone, of all 
existing powers, has once controlled the whole 
of the Near East. She might well be called 
‘the third man’, 
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Sibelius and the 
Finnish Landscape 


by WENDY HALL 


On December 8, Jean Sibelius will celebrate 
his eighty-fifth birthday. Musicians and 
music lovers everywhere will pay their 
tribute to the acknowledged greatest com- 
poser of our time; the Finns to the man who 
has given the rest of the world a picture in 
sound of the life, literature and landscape ot 
their remote northern country. 

For although the genius of Sibelius is uni- 
versal, it is also essentially Finnish, nurtured 
by Finnish mythology and poetry, shaped and 
moulded by the Finnish landscape. But it 
owes nothing to the traditional folk-music 
from which composers of the national school 
drew inspiration. The Karelia Suite, which so 
well sets to music the liveliness and gaiety of 
the people who before the war lived in the 
province now ceded to Russia, was written 
before Sibelius had visited Karelia or heard 
their folk-tunes. His conception in sound of 
many of the episodes of Aalevala, the great 
national epic, is entirely personal, and unin- 
fluenced by the monotonous melodies of the 
rune singers who, within living memory, were 
still performing prodigious feats of memory as 
they sang and recited its lines for three or four 
hours on end. Only Finlandia, composed and 
first performed when the Russian oppression 
of the early days of this century was reaching 
its fiercest, breathes a purely nationalist 
character. So to the Finns it has become a 
kind of national anthem, the expression of a 
people struggling against foreign domination 
and forbidden to voice their struggle in 
words. 

The great symphonies and symphonic 
poems are timeless creations beyond the 
influence of history and circumstance. Yet 
they remain supremely Finnish, embodying 
the characteristics of Finland’s other creative 
arts—the agony of its painting, the grace and 
strength of its sculpture, the energy of its 
literature and the melody of its language. 
But they are rooted in something deeper than 
the works of man—in the unchanging land- 
scape of Finland. 

Some critics have tried to identify certain 
symphonies with certain places in Finland. 
Sibelius himself has rejected any suggestion 
that they should be considered otherwise 
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than as pure music. ‘“‘For me”, he has 
written, ““music begins where words end.” 
Yet he would not deny that his surroundings 
have had the most profound influence on his 
compositions, and that his intense love of 
nature has—perhaps unconsciously—welded 
music and landscape in an indivisible unity. 

But it is not the gentle, sunlit landscape of 
which other composers have sung. The cuckoo 
notes and the lilting streams of Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony, the summer fragrance of 
Delius, are not to be found in the music of 
Sibelius. The Finn still stands in the old 
primaeval relationship to nature. In Western 
Europe, man is the master who has tamed the 
soil and tempered the climate. In Finland 
nature is the inexorable, elemental force 
against which man must struggle constantly. 
It is the long darkness of winter, locked in ice 
and snow. It is the vast, untamed tracts of 
moorland, the mysterious islands still un- 
trodden by human beings, the awe-inspiring 
solitude forgotten by the populated West. 
The spacious and majestic phrasing of the 
symphonies seems to match a solitude which 
is not that of the mountains, impenetrable 
and enclosed, but the endless and infinite 
loneliness of Finnish moorland and _ lakes 
stretching beyond vision. 

Nature too, is the granite against which the 
Finn has pitted himself, and which he sees as 
a psychological symbol as well as a physical 
feature of the landscape. The great Finnish 
novelist Alexis Kivi wrote: ‘A strong will 
carries its man even through grey granite.” 
Sibelius too, knew that he had felt its chal- 
lenge and expressed it in his compositions. 
Sailing through the rugged Finnish archi- 
pelago he once said to his companion: ‘“‘When 
we see these granite rocks we know why we 
are able to treat the orchestra as we do.” 

But this land of granite, winter, and dark, 
unending forests is in the brief summer 
brilliant with light. There is no gentle bur- 
geoning of spring in Finland. It comes over- 
night, suddenly, dramatically. The grey 
brooding lakes gain colour as the birch- 
leaves break out to contrast with the black 
serrated pines along the skyline, and reach 
a sharp clarity in the dazzling whiteness of 


The First Symphony opens with a theme of characteristic power 
and depth—one which the Finnish sculptor, Vaino Aaltonen, 
has reproduced in his bust, stern yet visionary, of Sibelius 
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From the heights above Saimaa the distance shimmers gently be- 
yond motionless trees. The same shimmering notes, which seem 
to linger suspended in the distance, open the Violin Concerto 
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The Karelian peasant of the centuries plays the ancient Finnish 
kantele, brooding, perhaps, on airs such as the minuet from the 
Karelia Suite, and the homeland of which he is now dispossessed 
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Wind-gnarled trees and granite boulders at Koli : the mas- 
swe orchestration of Sibelius, the crash and reverberation 
of the adagio of the first movement of the Fourth Symphony 


(Opposite) The stark wintry nakedness of the birch forest in 
the snow brings to mind the solitary and strained mood of the 
Fourth Symphony, with its lonely notes and unyielding form 


Life starts afresh for the Karelian boy, building a new home 
further west in Finland, and taming his frisky horse with the 
lively, determined note of the march from the Karelia Suite 


midsummer nights. The moods which con- 
trast so unexpectedly in the music of Sibelius, 
the harsh granite dissonance and the pure 
melody, the brooding darkness and _ the 
white heat, are the moods, too, of Finland’s 
landscape and Finland’s climate. 

The archaic loneliness of her virgin forests 
and moors touch the landscape with a magic 
felt by many Finns, and most of all by. one 
gifted with so powerful an imagination as 
Sibelius. In Finnish mythology magic and 
wisdom are one and the same. Today the 
primitive country-dweller still has an un- 
canny gift of second sight, and clings to an 
animistic belief in the trolls and strange gods 
who seem so surely, even to the would-be 
rational visitor from the West, to inhabit 
those dark forests and untouched islands. 
Sibelius was born and brought up among the 
forests and lakes around Hameenlinna, and 
one of his boyhood friends has recounted : 

‘Janne was a great dreamer. His vivid 
imagination reacted easily to impressions 
from the outside world, and was nurtured by 
his intense love of nature. He loved to wander 
for hours in the surroundings of Hameenlinna, 
and in the forests of S4aksmaki. His imagina- 
tion brought to life everything around him. 
At twilight he delighted in searching for 
fabulous creatures in the darkest corners of 
the forests. There was a touch of the macabre 
in his fantasy, and sometimes it was almost 
uncanny to wander by his side through a dark 
wood, peopled with trolls and witches and 
sinister beings. A beautiful sunset drew forth 
another side of his imagination. We could sit 
for hours in silent wonder at the sinking sun, 
and the clouds tinged with purple and gold, 
which revealed to him a whole magic world, 
bewitched and lovely.” 

These are the forests of Sibelius’ music. 
Sometimes in their deep summer luxurious- 
ness, sometimes in their winter nakedness, 
always lonely and enchanted. Time and again 
he has turned to their depths in search of 
solitude and inspiration, and to Tapio, the 
Forest God, dedicated the symphonic poem 
Tapiola (or the Dwelling of Tapio) in these 
lines: 

Widespread they stand, the Northland’s dusky 

forests, 


Ancient, mysterious, brooding savage dreams ; 

Within them dwells the Forest’s mighty God, 

And wood sprites in the gloom weave magic 
secrets. 


Not only the sights and the atmosphere, 
but the natural harmonies of the Finnish 
landscape have woven themselves into the 
music of Sibelius. Here is a country over 
which mechanical civilization has still not 
imposed its own sound-patterns. The man- 
made sounds of factory and dynamo, of trac- 
tor and train, remain dwarfed by the roar of 
ice-freed torrents, the tempest and melan- 
choly of northern winds, the lapping of lake 
waters, and the stillness which gives a new 
tone-quality to every sound that breaks it. 

For the ear of Sibelius, each note of nature 
has its musical value. Rosa Newmarch has 
described how, on her first visit to Finland, 
Sibelius took her to see the mighty rapids of 
Imatra, the outlet for the waters of Lake 
Saimaa. ‘‘Sibelius’’, she says, ‘“‘had at that 
time a passion for trying to catch the pedal 
notes of natural forces. The pedal note of 
Imatra no man has gauged, but Sibelius often 
seemed satisfied with the results of his rapt 
listening, when he caught the basic sounds of 
forest, or of the wind whistling over lakes and 
moorlands.”’ 

Many of Sibelius’ symphonies lack the 
formal shape and pattern created by the 
German school. Theirs is instead the elemen- 
tal, organic pattern of nature, whose myriad 
sounds and colours and textures and, above 
all, primaeval force, impose their own shape 
on the symphony. The form of Sibelius’ 
symphonies is not to be found in the diction- 
aries of music and the study of styles, but in 
the unchanging landscape of Finland. 

It may be that the greatest creative in- 
stincts of every country ultimately express 
themselves in the art-form which most 
vividly interprets their own landscape. Only 
lyrical poetry could portray the soft rhythms 
of the English countryside, only painting 
the peculiar luminosity of the French land- 
scape. And only the symphony the solitude 
of Finland, too vast for canvas, defying the 
narrow discipline of words. In the music of 
the great master of the north the Finnish 
landscape finds its true utterance. 


We are indebted to Messrs Breitkopf & Haertel for permission to repro- 
duce the extracts from the First, Second and Fourth Symphonies and from 
the Karelia Suite, and to the Oxford University Press for the extract 


Srom the Violin Concerto. 


The photographs are from Pietinen, Finnish 


Tourist Association (4), Werner Bischof (2), and Foto Roos, Helsinki 
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ographs by the author 
Peasants and workers waiting outside the station at Ryeka for the early morning train to St Petar 


Yugoslavs at the Seaside 


by Dr F. R. C. CASSON 


Pronounce c like ts; 8 like sh; 
7% like j in Fr. “jour” ; j like y 


Dr Casson writes of what he saw, with the eye of a medical observer, in the course of a visit 


this summer to the Dalmatian coast. 


Es comments on conditions in a country inaccessible of 


late to British travellers are informative and, within the limits that he has set himself, revealing 


Tuis year for the first time since the war, 
except in 1947, it has been possible for the 
tourist to visit Yugoslavia, so I decided to go 
down the Dalmatian coast by steamer from 
Rijeka (Fiume) and to stay at some of the 
coastal resorts. 

The Simplon-Orient Express drops one at 
St Petar, a large cheerless station where I had 
to wait three hours for the train to Rijeka. 
Trains are rather slow and overcrowded; the 
bulk of the carriages are third-class, and even 
going second-class I found it difficult to get 
a seat. Delays are common, but the Yugo- 
slavs are a patient people and the crowd 
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waiting stoically outside Rijeka station is 
typical of many I saw. 

Rijeka is now a busy thriving port. The 
Adriatic coast, much dependent on overseas 
trade,,has always produced a seafaring breed 
and its sailors are found all over the world. 
Yugoslavia has now begun to build her own 
ships; four ocean-going cargo vessels were 
launched in 1949. 

The coastal steamers suffered heavy casual- 
ties during the war, including the loss of the 
two largest ships, now being raised from the 
deep water in which they lie outside Sibenik. 
The little steamer on which I left Rijeka early 


in the morning for the thirty-hour voyage to 
Gruz, the port of Dubrovnik, was about 700 
tons. It was crammed with passengers, and at 
each stop on mainland or on the islands there 
were crowds ready to swarm aboard as soon 
as the disembarking passengers had got off 
the gangway. 

It was August and everyone was in holiday 
mood; the summer had been exceptionally 
hot and dry, and, indeed, during my three 
weeks’ stay the sun shone incessantly, apart 
from two brief thunderstorms. Most of the 
passengers were higher-grade state employees, 
technicians, skilled artisans or students, and 
their families, all availing themselves of special 
rates for holiday travel and hotel accom- 
modation. Many from inland places like 
Zagreb, Belgrade and Ljubljana were seeing 
the Dalmatian coast for the first time. All this 
holiday travel is a strain on transport, but the 
workers and young people are being encour- 
aged to move about in their own country, 
which should help to break down the barriers 
between the various states. Soldiers going on 
leave were among the quayside crowds, a 
somewhat reassuring sign that Yugoslavia 
evidently did not feel herself on the brink of 
war. Healthy-looking and well turned out, 
they were without arrogance, and everyone 
seemed to treat them as though they were not 
in uniform. 

Despite the overcrowding, the boat was 
clean and orderly, and a surprisingly good 
hot meal was served in the dining saloon: 
true, it cost nearly £1 for the tourist, who gets 
140 dinars to the £ or 50 to the $. Luckily 
for me, there was a large and cheerful party 
of British students on board, recuperating 
from their volunteer work at the University 
Town at Zagreb by a free conducted tour of 
the coast, so my efforts to pay for lunch were 
waved aside by the steward. Throughout my 
stay I met only a handful of foreign tourists 
but saw parties of American, British, Dutch 
and Austrian students, each with its young 
Yugoslav liaison officer, touring the coast. 

None of the students that I spoke to were 
Communists, and while they all liked and 
admired “‘the Jugs’’, as the British irreverently 
styled them, they were somewhat bored by 
the propaganda talks they had heard and 
critical of the organization at Zagreb. 

All travel, both for foreigners and Yugo- 
slavs, has to be done through Putnik, the State 
Travel Agency. In large towns and the chief 
resorts there is usually a separate office for 
foreign tourists. The staff is helpful but often 
poorly informed about local tourist amenities 
and strangely ignorant of timetables. I found 


it wise to check any information by enquiry 
outside. Some of the Putnik and hotel staff 
speak English, otherwise German and Italian 
are the most useful foreign languages. The 
peasants usually speak only Serbo-Croat. 

The hotels are all a bit shabby, having been 
occupied and pilfered both by the Germans 
and Italians and by the resistance forces; they 
are graded, category A hotels charging about 
£2 a day and being reserved for party mem- 
bers—and American tourists!—the category 
B costing about 28s. 6d. a day. Here the 
technicians and students and the other 
foreigners stay. All the hotels were quite 
comfortable and clean, though the plumbing 
left something to be desired. Hot water was 
obtainable only in canfuls, and the cold tap 
frequently went dry, owing to the long 
drought. Foreigners were given a separate 
table and special rations; thus they usually 
had white bread, and were given butter, tea, 
coffee and milk and more meat, while the 
Yugoslavs at the neighbouring tables had 
dark wholemeal bread, no butter or milk, and 
less meat. There was little fish; I was told 
that this was due to most of the boats having 
been sunk during the war and to difficulties 
in distribution. The pork and mutton were 
good, but the beef extremely tough, which 
was not to be wondered at when one saw the 
few half-starved cattle on their dried-up 
pasturage, 

Wine was poor and expensive, 200 dinars 
a litre, and the only rakia and Sljivovica (plum 
brandy) I sampled were like unmatured 
vodka. As in England, all the best stuff is 
being exported. The lager-type beer was good 
and cheap, 30 dinars a litre, though supplies 
were short. The staple drinks were soda-water 
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and rather sweet bottled orangeade. Oranges 
and dates were not yet ripe but there were 
plenty of green figs, grapes and melons, all 
fairly expensive. Most of the olive oil is 
exported, but I saw some being sold by 
peasants in the markets at 200 dinars a litre. 

There is very little for the tourist to buy, 
and little that he can afford. Embroidery 
work is good, though often on poor quality 
material, but prices are prohibitive. Embroi- 
dered cotton blouses were anything up to 
3500 dinars. At first sight, the shops appear 
full, but the shoddiness of the goods reminded 
me of the shops in Hamburg just after the war 
which were full of things that nobody would 
want to buy. I was offered 6000 dinars for 
some old shoes I was wearing and 1000 for 
my grey flannels, not surprising when I saw 
the shoddy shoes marked 4000 and rough 
trousers at 750. ‘The shopkeepers are now 
salaried managers in their own shops, which 
have been taken over by the state, so they do 
not show much enthusiasm for selling. One 
disgruntled man remarked to me that he now 
worked for 3000 dinars a month which 


enabled him to buy a kilo of potatoes a day 
instead of making a handsome profit. If he 
spoke the truth, he was earning less than a 
hotel waiter, who got 150 dinars a day but 
had to pay 1000 dinars a month for meals. 

To offset the high cost of food, employees 
of factories, government institutions, minis- 
tries and so forth can feed themselves and 
their families in ‘‘mensas’’, the equivalent of 
our canteens and British Restaurants, at 
about goo dinars per head per month. Only 
those in state employ get food tickets, anyone 
else has to buy on the free market and pay 
very high prices. 

Most people looked brown and well set-up; 
young men went about in the daytime at the 
seaside barefooted and wearing only a pair of 
shorts, while the girls wore short skirts and 
sun-tops. It was very rare to.see anyone fat. 
Some of the babies and young children were 
unduly listless, and I saw a few toddlers with 
rickety, bandy legs. Milk and butter are 
reserved for children and invalids, but sup- 
plies are inadequate. The lack of fats in the 
dietary probably also explains the prevalence 


Holidaymakers, peasants, and soldiers on the quayside at Rijeka, waiting for the little ship that 
plies the Dalmatian coast. They so crowded it that many had to stand on the open deck for hours 
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of septic skin conditions, though 
the scarcity and poor quality of 
soap may be partly to blame. 

Police were not much in evi- 
dence along the coast. People 
spoke quite freely if alone, the 
older middle class and peasants 
often voicing criticisms of the 
Tito regime. They view with 
anxiety the attempt being made 
to curtail the Roman Catholic 
Church’s power and to under- 
mine her hold on the rising 
generation. They told ofschool- 
children being given special 
tasks to keep them busy at 
church festivals and being en- 
ticed away from church by free 
cinema shows on Sunday morn- 
ings. The number of monks 
and nuns has been greatly 
reduced, and I myself saw in 
Dubrovnik that pictures had 
been taken from the altars of 
the churches to be displayed in 
the Art Gallery. Priests are not 
given a salary or food cards, so 
they depend on the charity of 
their flocks. Friars are no 
longer allowed to preach in the 
streets. 

The younger folk and the 
workers are content and mostly 
even enthusiastic for Tito. They 
said, when I asked about 
religious toleration, that the 
Church had always _ been 
against material and educa- 
tional progress for the lower classes. I went 
to several church services and saw very few 
young men there, in fact few men who were 
under sixty. The younger folk have great 
pride in Yugoslavia’s war record; memories 
of the guerilla fighting and the years of occu- 
pation weld them together, and they are 
eager to build a better future for themselves 
and their children. Patriotic slogans are 
painted up on the town walls; on Mount 
Marjan above Split was an enormous sign, 
TITO, and below it, in rather smaller letters, 
PARTIJA (Party), and at the harbour 
entrance an illuminated sign, in letters ten 
feet high, was being hung to commemorate 
August 14, the date of the rising in Dalmatia. 
This was going to be celebrated by proces- 
sions, bands playing, and speeches, and the 
buildings were being hung with enormous 
portraits of the Party leaders, and flags (the 
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With the old harbour of Dubrovnik and the south-eastern walls 
and bastions as a background, and free cubicles on the beach, 
young Yugoslavs spend the whole day swimming and sunbathing 


Yugoslav and the U.S.S.R. alternately) were 
being strung along the streets. Tito’s portrait 
is everywhere, not only in public buildings 
but also in every shop window. 

The Yugoslavs are friendly to British and 
Americans, though they are reserved, dignified 
people who do not make up to the foreigner. 
Pointing smilingly to myself and saying 
*‘Eneleski!’’ invariably produced someone 
out of the crowd who was willing to translate 
or otherwise help, and many such contacts 
ripened into friendships. Their reserve is only 
a surface layer, and may be a protective 
device from living in crowds, which these 
seaside tourists were doing all the time, 
whether they were tanning their skins to ever 
darker shades of brown on the beaches, as on 
the Dubrovnik bathing-place illustrated, or 
dancing in the evenings to American dance- 
music on the crowded terraces of the hotels.. 
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Lakeland Sheep Farming 


byieL SMULHALES 


FELu farming in the Lake District has never 
been a short cut to riches, and even nowadays 
with sheep subsidies, grants for the improve- 
ment of marginal land, and expert advice 
(though the fell farmer always knows best!), 
it is the visitors who provide the jam on the 
bread and butter. Jam in this case means a 
car, a good education for the children, and 
hectic trips to London during winter. It is 
the coming and going of the visitors that 
relieves the monotony of life among grim 
crags in the remote dales and keeps the 
farmers’ wives content. 

The fell farmer himself has much to occupy 
his time, though not too much to prevent him 
following the hounds on foot once a week. 
The local cinema is usually too far off to 
tempt the family to regular visits, but other, 
simpler pleasures provide sufficient entertain- 
ment—and usually at much less cost. A farm 
sale is always well attended. Whist drives 
flourish and discussion groups are popular, 
while the whole valley will turn out for a 
funeral. The annual visit to a pantomime 
provides a subject of conversation for weeks. 

Not that subjects of conversation are lack- 
ing: there is the perennial subject, sheep 
farming, which is largely conducted in terms 
unfamiliar to outsiders. Local words, as well 
as local place-names, are closely akin to 
Norse, dating from the Viking settlements 
of the oth century a.p. ‘“Twinters’ and 
“‘trinters”’ are sheep of two and three winters 
respectively. A ewe is a “‘gimmer”’, a ram is 
a “‘tup”, and a lamb a ‘‘wether”; while a 
“‘hogg”’ is a lamb of either sex once shorn. 
There are many other peculiar-sounding 
words in common use, some of which will be 
explained in the present article; and it is 
within living memory that the old system of 
counting sheep—beginning with “‘yan, tan, 
tethera’”’—was discarded. The word ‘“‘states- 
man’’ was in frequent use in the 1gth century 
to describe a yeoman farmer who worked 
upon his own estate with his own hands and 
the help of his family. In Cumberland a 
statesman was one who owned the fee-simple 
of his land, but worked it himself. 

A lakeland farming year is rigidly dated in 
most aspects except ploughing and harvesting, 
and these two necessary jobs are entirely 
dependent upon the rather fickle weather. 
April 5 is ““Hogg Day”’, and is the latest date 
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for bringing back the hoggs (or shearlings) 
from their winter quarters on the coast salt- 
marshes. On the 8th or gth is dipping, fol- 
lowed ten days to a fortnight later by the task 
of rounding up the ewes on the fells and 
bringing them down into the valley prepara- 
tory to lambing—before which they too are 
dipped. Lambing takes place late in the year 
among the hills, and the nearer towards the 
dalehead one gets, the later is the lambing 
date, though it is rarely after the last week in 
April. Owing to the prevalence of late snows, 
many farmers would prefer to arrange for 
their sheep to lamb in May, but this is im- 
practicable owing to the short time then avail- 
able for fattening before the summer is over. 

A fortnight after birth, the earmarking and 
*‘smitting’’ of lambs is carried out. Each farm 
has its own ‘‘smit’’, or mark, which is entered 
in the appropriate Shepherd’s Guide to avoid 
dispute about ownership of stray sheep. 
Breeds other than Herdwicks—which are 
hornless—carry horn-marks too. After a final 
“‘mothering-off” of lambs to the proper ewe 
(some Herdwicks are not good mothers by 
any means) the whole flock is turned onto the 
fells about the middle of May, and then comes 
“‘cleaning-up”’ time. This replaces the wash- 
ing which the canny dalesmen found would 
put them out of pocket on the sale of wool. 
It was easier and better to sell three or four 
pounds of dirt at the regular price than get 
4d a pound more for clean wool. Nowadays, 
D.D.T. is used on the sheep after the clean- 
ing-up, and has proved more or less effective 
against the dreaded maggot scourge, although 
hundred per cent efficiency is never reached 
and scab still remains the problem it was. 

The ewes and lambs are kept in the “‘in- 
takes’? (meadows close to the farm) for a few 
days after cleaning-up, but the twinters, hoggs 
and barren ewes are returned to the fells the 
same day. Any spare time in June is devoted 
to bracken cutting. Cutting prevents the 
further spread of this menace to grazing, 
but does little towards eradicating it. Only 
the combined efforts of all farmers concerned 
can have any hope of overcoming the gradual 
encroachment of bracken. In the end, some 
government-sponsored scheme may have to 
be developed. 

There is*no rest for the fell farmer during 
summer, and by the end of June it is time to 


All photograp ie by 7. Fiaieen 
(Above) “‘Smaztting’’ (marking) sheep a fortnight after birth. Now that enclosure walls are falling down, 
this task is resuming its old importance. (Below) A Lakeland farmyard. Farm sites were chosen primarily 
for snugness and freedom Srom gong snow, hence many face a hillside, with no view and very little sun 


(Above) After June in Lakeland the 
sheep are shorn, an expert dealing 
with seventy to eighty a day. At 
one time the clipping was accom- 
panied by festivities which consumed 
most of the profit from wool sales. 
(Left) In mid-August the farmers 
make hay while the sun shines and 
dip their sheep when it doesn’t. 
Dipping helps to protect the sheep 
from disease ; it is compulsory and 
should be supervised by the local 
policeman. (Opposite) Herdwicks 
at the autumn sales. Onlookers from 
outside Lakeland can rarely under- 
stand the auctioneer. By lifting a 
hand to light a cigarette or nodding 
to a friend, they may have a few 
hundred sheep knocked down to them! 


start clipping (never called shearing in the 
Lake District) all the sheep, and dipping the 
lambs. The mothering-ewes are the last to 
be clipped, because the shock often affects 
the supply of milk. Reintroduction of ewes 
to their lambs (‘‘remothering’’) is necessary, 
as the smell of disinfectant kills the scent by 
which they recognize each other. 

Any free days now are devoted to repairing 
walls and fences, or cutting more bracken, and 
making “‘bracken trods’”’ (clear paths for ease 
in bringing down the sheep from the fells) as 
between the middle of July and the end of 
August the compulsory dipping of sheep must 
be done. Haymaking is carried on during 
spells of fine weather. Weedy lambs are weaned 
off and put on to good pasture, and now 
it is September and the time to harvest corn, 
cut bracken for winter bedding, bring the 
sheep down from the fells and wean off all 
lambs, and take the ewes back to be left until 
the autumn sales in October. 

About October 20, lambs—or hoggs, now 
that they have been shorn—are sent to 
winter pasturing after dipping. Potatoes are 
lifted, turnips carted and spread; a greasy, 
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winter dip is given to all sheep; strays are 
exchanged at Shepherds’ Meets; men are 
hired at Martinmas, and rams are taken off 
the fells ready for the breeding-time, when 
they are loosed among the ewes for seventeen 
days. And now at last, the farmer is free to 
carry on with all the many jobs which have 
been piling up during the year, ploughing, 
repairing and form-filling. 

Many farmers have combined milk-produc- 
tion with sheep-raising in order to cash in on 
the good profits. Only too little of this extra 
money goes back into the farm. Mrs Heelis, 
better known as Beatrix Potter, author of the 
celebrated books for children, took an 
immense interest in raising the standard of 
Herdwick sheep in the Lakes, but even her 
efforts—great and praiseworthy as they were 
—-proved insufficient to secure the future of 
this ancient breed. State help might be the 
answer, but it will have to be a younger and 
more informed generation of farmers that 
takes official ‘interference’ in the spirit in 
which it is intended. 

I was talking recently to a farmer who 
keeps dairy cattle as well as sheep; he was full 
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of chuckles as he related an argument he had 
had with the Ministry of Fuel during the days 
of petrol rationing. It seems that they wanted 
a record of his mileage travelled whilst de- 
livering milk, but no records had been kept, 
and the farmer did not feel disposed to mak- 
ing complicated calculations. ‘‘In the end”’, 
he said, “‘I got fed up, and wrote across the 
application form—‘Nae petrol, nae milk!’ 
I got the petrol!’’ He chuckled still more as 
he went on to say, “‘I passed the hint on to 
the district nurse, who was having the same 
trouble as me. She wrote on her form—‘No 
petrol, no babies!’ She got the petrol.” 

The true fell farmer—and certainly those 
at the remote dale heads—breeds only Herd- 
wick sheep, but on the lower-lying farms 
these are gradually being ousted by the 
better-paying Swaledales, which yield softer 
wool, more of it, and a larger carcase for the 
butcher. 

Although the future of Herdwicks is so 
uncertain, some farms will always keep them 
and not solely for reasons of sentiment. No 


other breed of sheep can withstand the rigours 
of a Lakeland winter at high altitudes as well 
as Herdwicks. They are frequently covered 


in deep snow but when rescued a month or 
six weeks later, they will walk away uncon- 
cerned, and begin to graze quietly. Their 
ancestors of two hundred years ago were 
hardier still, and their wool when woven into 
cloth was so waterproof it would turn the 
heaviest showers. 

Generally, sheep have not enough distinc- 
tive traits to make them objects of interest to 
anyone but a breeder. Herdwicks however, 
are in a class on their own. Even their origin 
has been romanticized by imaginative writers, 
who delight in—and often believe—the 
legend that forty sheep were cast ashore in 
Cumberland lang syne, from one of the 
wrecks of the Armada, and did thrive remark- 
ably well, being the ancestors of the present 
day Herdwicks. 

Unfortunately for romance, it is possible to 
disprove this legend completely. No ship of 
the Armada was wrecked nearer than the 
Isle of Man and the Scottish coast, and Herd- 
wicks are dissimilar to any types of Spanish 
sheep; moreover, sheep existed in the Lake 
District a thousand years ago. The first 
historical reference to Herdwicks appeared in 
1794, thus adding the small point that it 
would have been impossible for 
any southern European sheep to 
evolve the distinctive features 
of Herdwicks in such a short 
interval of time. Finally, in- 
tensive investigation by a group 
of research workers in the dales 
and at the universities has 
brought no positive evidence 
that Herdwicks originated in 
Scandinavia or any other part 
of Europe. Miss M. C. Fair, 
official archaeologist for the 
western area of the Lakes, has 
contributed much work and 
enthusiasm to the research. 
Keen workers are delving into 
history before the Roman occu- 
pation, and it may yet be 
proved that these hill sheep are 
indigenous to the Cumbrian 


In autumn also, the Lakeland far- 
mer brings the sheep down from 
the tops of the fells and pre- 
pares them for sending to winter 
quarters ; this sometimes includes 
making horn. marks by branding 


Extremely hardy, Herdwicks can survive storms better than any other Northern breed of sheep. By 
careful breeding they produce more meat and softer fleeces than did the Herdwicks of last century 


fells. One of their distinguishing features— 
the dark, hairy ruff round the neck, is an 
indication of kinship to a primitive breed. 

The name Herdwick derives from Herd- 
wyk or Sheep Cote which in the Middle Ages 
was the appellation for a local sheep farm. 
Even as far back as that, the Herdwicks were 
no longer completely ‘pure’, for the Vikings 
no doubt introduced their own breeds, and 
the Scotch Blackface, Rough Fell, Silverdale 
and others have all intermingled with the 
long-woolled Herdwicks over the generations. 
There is, however, still enough original blood 
left to enable these true mountain sheep to 
pick up a living where even the wild-looking 
Scottish hill breed would starve to death. 

It is difficult to say which is harder—to get 
Herdwic blood out, or put it back. A neigh- 
bour at Skelwith met me not long ago and 
said, ‘“Thank goodness I’ve just about man- 


aged to get the Herdwick blood out of my 
sheep. It’s taken me five years, but I’ll make 
more money with Swardels’’. 

Rented fell farms are subject to an unusual 
tenure. The farms are let with a stock of 
sheep because, owing to the highly developed 
homing instinct of Herdwicks, any stock re- 
moved would soon wander back again, even 
from thirty miles away, over mountain ranges, 
lakes and through towns. Sheep farms are 
sold complete with the sheep, as it would be 
too hard a task to restock with strange ones. 
When a farm is let, the outgoing tenant 
delivers up to the landlord the same number 
and quality of sheep as were on it when he 
first took over, and each party has inde- 
pendent viewers who classify the stock as 
poor, fair or good. Compensation has to be 
paid by either side for any difference: by the 
landlord if the farmer has improved the 
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breed, and by the tenant if he has allowed it 
to deteriorate. Frequently two bondsmen are 
responsible for any deficiency on the part of 
the tenant. 

In the Lake District—except in some parts 
of Gumberland—the peculiar custom prevails 
that a new tenant is not allowed to plough 
before February 2, nor can he take full pos- 
session of the land before April 5, nor take 
over the house and farm buildings until May 
12. Very often, fell-farm holdings are small, 
but extensive common rights provide enough 
pasturage for the 400 to 500 sheep necessary 
to keep a family. ‘Two kinds of rights prevail 
among the dales—‘“‘unlimited”’ and “‘stinted”’. 
For instance, a Langdale farmer with un- 
limited grazing-rights may keep as many 
sheep as he wishes though, by custom and 
fairness to his neighbours, overcrowding is 
avoided by limiting the “‘heaf-going”’ sheep 
to the number which may be wintered 
adequately in the home meadows. The heaf 
is on the fell slopes, often above the 2000 feet 
mark, the inlands are the grassy slopes near 
the farm, and the intakes are the few acres of 
meadow right by the farm itself. 

On a stinted common, a farm may have 
twenty, thirty or more stints, each one repre- 
senting ten sheep, one horse, ten geese or 
almost a cow. (One-and-a-half stints is reck- 
oned for a cow.) On gathering day (now fall- 
ing into disuse), “‘stint men’? employed by the 
lord of the manor count the sheep and run off 
any surplus, which must then be sold. A 
Langdale acquaintance of mine bought 200 
Herdwicks in Borrowdale and was lucky to 
be able to acquire twenty ‘“‘grasses’’—or 
“‘cattlegaits’—on the common at the same 
time. He was thus able to allow the sheep to 
remain on their native heaf, because if he 
had brought them over into Langdale they 
would only have wandered back home again. 
A grass, like a stint is no particular area, but 
means that ten sheep with sucking lambs, or 
one cow, may graze on the common. 

An important part of fell farming are the 
drystone walls which enclose hundreds of 
thousands of acres of common. They were 
mostly built from the end of the 18th century 
to the middle of the 19th, as a result of the 
provisions of the Acts for the Inclosure and 
Exchange and Improvement of Land. The 
main objects were to improve marginal land 
and to stop poor types of rams from wander- 
ing over the fells and reducing what purity 
and quality of blood there was still left in the 
fell-roaming sheep. 

The day of the shepherd passed with the 
enclosing of commons, for it was then no 
longer necessary to employ a man to watch 
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sheep and prevent them wandering onto 
neighbouring heafs. At the same time, the 
number ofstrays dropped to sucha small figure 
that many of the famous Shepherds’ Meets 
were discontinued. Those still in existence 
are mostly an excuse for a gathering of 
farmers, who still delight in yarning about the 
old days, in having a sing-song, a hunt, some 
sport, and in the evening a hot-pot supper 
with more meat in the dish than they get at 
home. 

Lack of entrants to the trade of walling, 
combined with the high cost of labour, means 
that many of the straggling walls are crumb- 
ling, and will never be rebuilt. It may be 
that, in time, a concerted effort will be made 
to patch up the not too damaged parts, and 
to fence the remaining stretches with poles 
and wire. Nothing, however, will stand up 
to the severe climatic conditions of a Lake- 
land winter better than a well-built wall. Is 
the decline of these walls a sign of the decline 
of the Herdwicks ? Perhaps in part it is, but 
as long as there are sheep in the Lake District, 
there will be Herdwicks too. Under modern 
conditions the future is brighter for them, 
because the true fell farmer is gradually im- 
proving his breed by the use of high-class 
rams. 

Formerly it was a characteristic of dales 
life that neighbours helped each other on 
every occasion, but now with modern trans- 
port available and more facilities this custom 
has almost entirely disappeared. But even if 
their way of life is changing, the old dalesmen 
still remain much as they always were. They 
are blunt, and believe in getting straight to 
the point. When a townsman asked one why 
he used a single-barrelled gun for rabbiting, 
the reply was, “If tha can’t shoot straight 
enough wi’t first go, it’s no good bothering 
wi a second barrel”’. 

They have their own brand of rough 
humour too, though often enough a stranger 
cannot tell whether their remarks are meant 
to be taken seriously—just as in the observa- 
tion made by one farmer, who said that he 
preferred to saw down trees with a long- 
bladed saw, because it took a long time for 
the handle to get back to him! 

Fell farmers are sparse of words but true 
friends to those who take the trouble to pene- 
trate the reserve. Strangers are always wel- 
come on any farm, and “‘Keep off” notices 
are conspicuous by their absence. The only 
thing a farmer asks of any rambler is that he 
close all gates, and replace the stones which 
cover the “‘hogg holes”’ in walls (which allow 
sheep to wander from heaf to heaf). Do this, 
and you are free to wander anywhere at will. 


